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For the Companion. 


MY BROTHER BOB, AND HOW HE SPOILT 
MY AUNT’S WEDDING. 


I had already been living in this part of the solar sys- 


Several days passed in stealthy observation, trying to 


discover the number and locality of his foes. 


Now and then he caught the distant report of a rifle. 


At night-fall a tenuous riband of smoke, climbing the 


tem about five years, when my brother Bob was born. 
My father lived ninety-five million miles from the sun, 
and being a farmer by occupation, got his living from 
mother carth. She did not give him avery good sup- 
port, being apparently too much occupied in spinning 
round the sun, which she did, without once stopping for 
a great length of time, at the rate of a thousand miles 
a minute. However, my father didn’t get dizzy, but 
worked away with all his might. It was pretty hard 
scratching, and his labor was not profitable. 

3rother Bob was my rival when he began to take his 
share of the attentions of the family, and, with most un- 
brotherly feelings, I was disposed to look upon him as 
my encmy; for I had thus far been an only child. As | 
the wrinkied and spectacled old nurse remarked, very 
inconsiderately and ill-naturedly, “he’d put my nose 
out of joint.” I said nothing, but thought that her re- 
mark was uncalled for, especially when I saw what a| = 
condition his own nose was in, which did not seem to | 
have any joint at all. | 


\ 
\ 


A 


ae 








air through the tree tops, told the pale-faced watcher 
the place of their camp. Once he saw a canoe flit across 
the distant bay; but only once. The trapper saw that 
his foes were three. He felt he could prevail only by 
crafty use of the foreknowledge given him. 

Covering his own trail, he daily examined the mocca- 
sin prints of the Indians, and read their outgoings and 
incomings. 

He doubted much and considered painfully by what 
means he had better break the suspense of tracking and 
watching. More than once did he steal at midnight to- 
ward the Indian camp, thinking to fall upon them asleep, 
with knife and hatchet. But his heart, poisoned by 
days of solitary brooding, kept some loyalty to courage, 
and drew back from this deed. 

No; he would give a warning of his presence, and 
then the keenest craft must prevail. He visited the 
traps of the Indians, and destroyed them all. This was 
adecisive movement. Now the perilous game must draw 
to a decision. He betook himself to his secure corer. 
The Indians, alarmed and alert, were everywhere read- 





It was not long before it seemed to me that all the | 
family interest was transferred to him. I passed forth- | 
with into another state of existence. I had been like a} 
little balloon which everybody stared at, till my broth- 
er came like a cloud between it and them and hid me} 
entirely. 
over him 
Grumpet 


All the neighboring ladies came in and crooned 
as he lay in his cradle or was held up by Mrs. 
to be inspected. The older ladies crowed to| 
him, which style of address is supposed to be pecu- 
liarly agreeable to babies. At intervals they spoke to 
him in a kind of baby lingo, as if he had just come from 
Dumskey Wady, having been in the habit of speaking a 





sort of heathenish and outlandish tongue used by Gog 
and Magog. The younger visitors not being familiar 
with the dialect, did not say much. Some made faces 
at him; some returned his vacant stare with just as emp- | 
ty an one; while others pooh-poohed him and chaffed 
him. Some criticised his features, and Cousin Tom said 
that plainly the first thing to be done was to send him to 
Dr. Pulley Hawly and buy him a new set of teeth. 
Meanwhile it seemed to me, in my foolish jealousy, as 
if I was neglected by everybody. To be sure I was al-! 
towed more liberty to run here and there as I pleased, 
than I hac formerly enjoyed. In the enjoyment of this 
liberty, I helped myself to apples from the trees, and 
stoned the cows. I tangled the tail of my kite in the 
wooden and dilapidated rooster that acted as our weath- 
er-vane, and deranged the fowl to such a degree that in 
spite of the raw east wind that was blowing, he pertina- ! 
ciously pointed his head towards the southwest, and | 
kept it there. Lappropriated to my own use any quan- 
tity of doughnuts from the pantry, so bad a boy was I. 
In short, the advent of my brother Bob made me not a 
little unhappy, a good deal jealous, and mischievous if 
not wicked in my selfishness, 
This state of things, however, did not last long, and 
when the first excitement was over, I was gradually so- 
bered down again by the combined efforts of father and 
mother. ‘Time passed on; and I soon learned that I 
was the elder son, if not the only child. It seemed to 
promise well for the future. Here was somebody who 
would be always at hand, whom I could tickle and 
tease and torment generally. He could be made to run 
errands for me, and receive his share of the hard 
knocks and scoldings that boys often get to help them | 
along in the world and give them a good start. It didn’t 
turn out altogether as I expected, however. Young Bob | 
as he grew older did not prove particularly tractable. | 
Somehow he didn’t see much of a lord and master in 
me, and his ideas of obedience were quite weak. I had | 


it, but that was all the start I ever did get. | 
At the end of five years I became ten, and Bob, of 
course, still kept his distance of five. There was to be a 
great event in our family in the shape of a wedding. 
Aunt Naomi was to change her name of Hobbes to 
Dobbes, by marrying a man of the latter name. The 
change of name was not very great, to be sure, but the 
change in condition was very important to her, and she 
felt that it should be celebrated in a festive manner 
through the whole length and breadth of our family. 
We were all to go in our double-seated sleigh, for the 
snow was tio feet deep and the sleighing good. Father 
had harnessed the horse and left him in my care in 
front of the barn, while he went to finish] getting 
ready. I staid there till Bob had been dressed and 
came out to see what mischief he might do before leay- 
ing the premises. I had not quite completed my own 
preparations, and foolishly asked Bob to watch the 
horse while I ran into the house. I did not think there 
was much chance of the pony’s running away, so it 
would make but little difference whether Bob was there 
or not. I had been in my room about five minutes, and 
was arranging my rather stiff hair before a three-cor- 
nered bit of looking-glass,—just as boys will do, you 
know, even if aged only ten,—when I heard a shout and 
acrash. I looked out of the window, but no horse and 
sleigh were in the yard. Bob was there, however, toss- 
ing up both hands in wild confusion and crying ““Whoa! 
whoa!” at the top of his voice. I ran down stairs, and 
Bob, having shouted whoa! as often as he thought 
would do any good, at length found breath to offer an 


explanation. 
| mind, at least, very satisfactory. 


; Si 


him keep still, and I hit him on the mouth.” 
said thus much, Bob disappearedt within the house. 


down the road, and led back thoroughly meek and 
crest-fallen, and looking as if he would never do such a 
thing again. 





HINDOO BATHER ATTACKING A SNAKE. 


It was short and to the point; to his 
The horge had stood 


“When he did that,” said Bob, “I had a snow-ball in 


my hand, and—” 


“You don’t mean to say that you threw it at him ?” 
iid I, furiously. 

“Yes, I did,” said Bobby. “I only wanted to make 
Having 


When the horse received this hint from Bob, he forth- 


| with started on a raid, taking the sleigh with him. He | 
tore off by the side of the house into the front yard, and 
in turning the corner upset, the vehicle, and twisted the 
shafts into a rope over his back. 
through the narrow front gate into the street, he smashed 
, the sleigh against the posts and left the remains of it 
there. 
been struck by a bomb-shell or a thunderbolt. 
horse was nowhere visible. Perhaps he hat gone to 
the wedding, as his tracks led off towards the next town 
| where my aunt lived. 
get there first and let them know why we didn’t come. 
Any how, the chances of getting there by his aid were 
very slight, and so, with a heavy heart, I gathered up 
the relics of our expected happiness, and went to the 
house. 
in the dining-room; for we were obliged to stay at, 
home, and Aunt Hobbes would be transmuted into Aunt 
Dobbes without our help. 
down Bob’s cheeks, for mother had boxed him severely. 
Father was scolding, and altogether the little domestic 
mountain had burst out into a violent eruption. 
out into the barn as quickly and quietly as possible, and 
staid there for several hours, not feeling wholly guiltless 
in the matter myself. We dined on cold bread that 
day, and Bob was sent to bed, where he passed away his 
got five years the start of him, and succeeded in keeping | time in misery and indignation till the next morning. 


In trying to pass 


When I reached the wreck, it looked as if it had 
The 


In which case he would plainly 


There was a scene of sorrow and lamentation 


Tears of grief were running 


I ran 


The horse was caught by Farmer Jones several miles 


Bobby has now come to man’s estate, and 
whenever we meet, which is not so often as I wish we 
could, for he lives far away, we sometimes recall those 
mischievous days when he spoilt our aunt’s wedding. 


————— +o 
HINDOO BATHER ATTACKING A SNAKE. 


Large water snakes are said to abound in the canals 
and rivers of India. The scene represented by our pic- 
ture this week is not uncommon in that country. The 
natives, sometimes in mere sport and recklessness, swim 
after a snake several yards in mid-stream. Paddling 
hand over hand as a dog swims, which is the common 
method in India of using the hands in swimming, they 
at length come up to the reptile and dispatch him with- 
out mercy. Occasionally an exciting fight takes place, 
for some kinds of snakes when hard pressed turn and 
give battle; and they are not mean opponents. Their 
length is often six feet, and their bite severe, though 
not venomous. In the encounter pictured in our en- 





succession of well-directed strokes put an end to the 
struggle, and his snakeship, after a spasm or two, sank 
quietly enough for a few moments after my departure, beneath the water, a victim to the enmity almost tni- 
but at length had tossed his head up and down several 
times, as horses will, probably expressive of his con- 
*mpt for the small boy who had him in charge. 


versally felt by men towards his crawling, treacherous 
tribe. 


Indians of the St. Regis nation, then seated on the north- 
ern bank of the great St. Lawrence. 
“great river 
stores, and wound their way along the streams into the 
forest. 


, they had reached the lake, wound along its indented 


they sheltered the bark under the cedar trees, and ‘fell 
_to work to build a camp. 


graving, the native had been wading in a shallow part 
of the river not far from Delhi, and seeing the snake | be. 
gliding quietly along, could not resist the temptation to 
attack it. The fight was short but decisive. A long 
bamboo stick was the weapon used by the Hindoo. 
Seizing the reptile by the tail, he struck at its head, but 
the first blow fell wide of its mark. The snake turned 
aud endeavored to seize its opponent’s arm; but a quick 


++ +2 
THE HUNTER AND THE INDIANS. 


Many years ago there came to Raquette Lake three 


They crossed the 
in a bark canoe laden with traps and 


” 


To the noiseless dip of the paddle, their canoe, after 


shore until they came to a land-locked cove. Here 
Having established them- 
selves, they began to explore the adjacent waters for 
“signs” of the coveted beaver and otter. 

Soon they gained the full tide of success. They 
dreamed not that the same forest hid another than 
themselves,—that an eye keen and hostile watched their 
every going forth. Two seasons before their advent, an 
adventurous white trapper had penetrated hither from 
the southward, induced by the fair promise of this re- 
gion. All this time he had seen no face, had met no ri- 
yal, and had come to regard this hunting-ground his 
own by first occupation. 

The interlopers had by chance fallen upon a camping- 
ground several miles down the lake, below his retreat, | 
and upon the other shore, and, as the Indians conduct- 
ed themselves with their usual caution, a week elapsed 
before he detected their presence. 

One day tracing one of the many streamlets tributary 
to the lake, he fell upon a strange trap, and close by, in 
the moist ground, a moccasin print! 














the first sign of trespass upon his island. At first a 
feeling of human sympathy glowed in his heart so long 
severed from men, but the next pulse beat with a chill- 
ing fear; for in this spot a stranger, and that of another 
race, must be anenemy. In a moment, the old, unap- 
peased hatred between the white and the red hunter 
blazed out afresh; and he left the spot with the purpose 
to eject the intruders—he knew not yet how many— 
even at the cost of blood. 

Fortune had favored him. His traps were upon more 
remote streams, and the Indians had not yet detected 
his presence. The initiative of the dangerous game was 
his, and he hurried to confirm the advantage. He 
henceforth devoted himself to his new purpose with a 
frenzied, but most crafty, zeal. 

How surely does complete isolation embitter and cor- 


lake. 
his old camp. 
the excited savages conld not determine how lately it 
had been tenanted, 


| trapper’s mercy. 
Not more vividly was Robinson Crusoe startled at | 


ing the ground and the woods for the trail of their ene- 
my. 
had never been there. 
were scrutinizing every foot of the forest for his trail. 
He summoned all his own craft to bafile them. 


Every sign of them vanished. It was as if they 


The white trapper knew that they 


Meanwhile the Indians performed the circuit of the 
They uncovered his old trail, and followed it to 
But the trapper had stripped. it so that 


Three days the Indians spent in a fruitless search, 


then, beginning to despair of uncovering their wily foc, 
betook themselves to a stratagem. They suddenly aban- 
doned the search, and, to appearance, prepared to for- 
sake the lake. 
ment, gathered their traps, packed their furs and stowed 
them in the canoe. 


They affected to throw away conceal- 


The white trapper was too apt in craft to flatter him- 


self that these preparations portended him good, or that 
he was to be rid of his foes so cheaply. 


Should he, after their departure, return to his oli 


camp and former way of life, he would, in all likelihood, 
be roused from sleep by three grim demons to hear their 
jeers at his stupidity. 


The Indians launched their canoe one morning at day- 


break, and then, for the first time, showed themselves 
on the shore. 
and feared no attack, then. 
their scrutiny,yet in bearing they seemed as uncon- 
scious as if the past few days were forgotten. 


They knew their foe was but one man, 
Not a tree or rock evaded 


Our trapper, had he believed this flight to be real, 


would have heartily rejoiced; but, knowing it a feint, 


he determined to strike a blow. The canoe could not 


emerge from the cove without gliding within easy shot 
of a new covert he had taken. 
the swan-like craft was abreast of the place where he 


One moment more, and 


lay concealed. It sped like an arrow. The Indians, ever 
suspicious, felt an undefined peril, and plied their pad- 
dles quickly to urge the canoe cut of reach of the shore. 

The deadly rifle barrel glided ov't through a fallen tree 
top; slight the movement, but it was seen by the saya- 
ges. The Indian who guided the canoe flung up both 
arms with a wild gesture. The weapon rang out sharp- 
ly, the first sound during all these days of wakeful aa 
and noiseless hostility. The Indian who had thrown up 
his arms sank back dead. 

The survivors stunned by the stroke, were at the 
They saw the fatal error of their strat- 
agem. Before half the way to the shore could be gained 
the rifle would claim a second victim, perhaps two. 
Therefore without a pause after the first dismay, they 
urged the flying canoe from the fatal shore. Our trap- 
per forebore a second shot, glad to see the survivors 
hold their flight down the outlet of the lake, with the 
purpose, no longer feigned, of forsaking the region. 

Yet revenge, to the Indian a sacred duty, might spur 
them to return. Though wholly unmolested afterward, 
the trapper could not regain his former peace and secu- 
rity. He stole abroad under the oppression of an awful 
fear. He dared not violate the reproachful stillness of 
Nature, even to gain his daily food. Every tree seemed 
to hide a foe. He wore away under an exhausting 
watchfulness. He could not roam as before over the 
woods whose tenure he had secured, and soon he hur- 





rode the heart of man! 

He waded the rocky courses of the streams where it 
was possible, and carefully obliterated his trail where it 
was not, until he gathered up all his own traps without 
alarming his unconscious neighbors. 

He now lighted no fire. Every day the proud buck 
pranced by him, unharmed by his rifle. His cabin, 
with much art, he made to appear a mere wind-fall of 
dead branches; jealous scrutiny would have failed to 
expose aught but the chance-drifted heap it seemed to 


His previous hoard of jerked venison and dried moose- 
meat furnished food without the exposure of a fire. 
Moreover, he seldom slept in his old haunts, but betook 
himself to a retreat in the course of a spring torrent, 
now dry, in whose channel of water-worn rocks were 
caves of shelter which could not betray his footsteps. 





ried away, not daring to look behind him as he fied, 
never to return to the spot haunted by that bloody deed, 
—Home Journal. 
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SHIRKING WORK UNDER DIVING BELLS. 


Men are naturally eye-servants, but shirking under 
water sounds oddly enough. Here is an anecdote ex- 
tracted from the London Telegraph’s account of the new 
bridge at Blackfriars, and worth quoting: 


At the building of the Westminster Bridge diving bells 
were used, but a difficulty arose of a very unexpected 
kind. The men in the bells, comfortably out of sight of 
their employers, found themselves under no compuision 
to work. One would not think, at first, the bottom of the 

at London sewer was a pleasant place, for the liquid 
which flows in the Thames, and is by courtesy called 
water, is so thick that in a bell a few feet below the sur- 
face it is as dark as night, though men have been down 
in bells in sixty feet of sea water and have worked by 
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daylight. But the divers at Westminster did not mind 
the gloom. Lighting up their candles, they used, in-' 
stead of working, to play cards and read newspapers. 
They took down beer, and even tried smoking during 
their sub-aqueous debanches, but the effect upon the 
breathing was not agreeable, and they took to chewing | 
instead. By giving a random signal every now and then 
to the men directing the movements of the bell from | 
above, they could convey the impression that they were | 
working, and their little amusements were uninterrupted 
for some time, till at last they were found out. Diving 
dresses and helmets were then introduced, and the use| 
of bells was given up with very beneficial results. 


+ 


THE MYSTERIOUS KNOCKING. | 

We went up to bed rather early, and as a precaution | 
against thieves, I locked the door, after carefully look- | 
ing under the bed and about to see that all was safe. In|} 
a short time we were all in bed, and I put out the can 
dles. 

My room had only one door—leading into the passage 
(the one I had locked,) and there were two windows, | 
one at the head of the bed, and the other on the oppo- | 
site side of the room. After the candles were out, the | 
tire threw strange flickering shadows about upon the 
walls, which were hung with bows and arrows, a stag’s 
head and antlers, and a variety of old Indian weapons, 
so that Maud remarked in fun,— | 

“What a ghostly old place! no wonder you were | 
lonely; how the wind moans about the hdéuse! Did | 
you ever sce a ghost? Ishould think this just the place 
for one if there were such things.” 

Just at that moment the wind rose again, and it 
sounded like voices of laughter mocking her. 

“Did you hear that, Lily ?” Maud asked. 

“O, yes; it’s only the wind; it often moans like that.” 

Finally we all went tosleep. I should think it was 
about the middle of the night when I was awakened by 
aloud rap on the window furthest from my bed, so I 
started up, and listened; it was not repeated, so I 
thought it might have been a little bird which had flown 
against the window, and I lay down again. As I was 
trying to go to sleep, there came another rap, louder 
than the first, and I started up again; then it stopped. 

There were the other two girls fast asleep by my side ; 
why had they not waked as Ihad? The noise was so 
loud that I thought the window must have been cracked. 
The idea of ghosts or spirits never entered my head; 
and then I said to myself that perhaps the noise was not 
so very loud, as the other girls were not waked by it, 
but that my imagination was excited. Then I tried to 
account for it in several ways; could it be the little 
twigs blown from the trees on to the window? or could 
it be some one outside knocking? This last thought 
suggested another; semetimes my brother, when he was 
locked out, used to throw pebbles against the window 
to wake some one up; might he not have ridden over 
trom Cambridge, which was about twelve miles distant, 
and come to stay with me, hearing that I was alone at 
Woodville ? 

Just then agother rap came, and I jumped out of bed, 
and running to the window, opened it and called— 

“Who is there ?” 

No one answered. It was full moonlight; so clear 
that I could look all about. My window was up one 
story, with a rustic trellis reaching from it tothe ground, 
covered with honeysuckle. No one could have climbed 
upon it, for it would hardly have borne a cat; and, be- 
sides, who would be so really mean as to play a practi- 
cal joke on us girls ? That idea was absurd, for there was 
no one in the house but the servants. I waited a few 
minutes, but still saw and heard nothing. 

Maud was now awake, and asked me what I was 
doing there. I did not wish to frighten her with my 
fears, so I said: 

“T am looking at the strange shadows in the moon- 
light.” 

“Well,” she replied, “it certainly is an eccentric way 
of being romantic, standing at an open window in your | 
uight-dress this time of year! Iam almost frozen.” 

So I shut the window, tried the door, which was still 
locked, and popped into bed. I had no sooner got com- 
fortably arranged, than aloud double rap came on the 
window, making us all start up, and Maud exclaimed,— 

“What was that? O, Lily! Ido believe there are 
ghosts here.” 

Still, not wishing to alarm her, I told her it was only 
the wind, and so we lay down again. | 

No sooner were we all quiet than again the raps came, | 
only this time three in quick succession. Strange 
voices seemed to be laughing outside, and then—O, hor- 
ror of horrors !—our bed began slowly to lower itself; 
it went down, and down, and down. There was no 
sound of pulleys or any thing, only the mocking laugh- 
ter outside. Was I awake? O, yes! and the others 
too; for we grasped each other’s hands convulsively, 
each afrajd to speak or move. I remembered a story I | 
had read in which a traveller is let down on his pallet | 
by pulleys jnto a vault below, But then, I asked my- | 
self, how could that happen in a house where I had} 
lived so long, and which I knew all about? But that the | 
bed was going down was no mistake; we all felt it, and 
jay there quaking and trembling, not even daring to | 
jump np and strike a light, not knowing what was on 
cither side of the bed; and in this state of terror we lay | 
till the gray of the morning. It seemed long, O, so very | 
long! before there was the least light; the darkness was | 
so thick abeyt us, and we felt as if we were sunk down 
50 low jnto some dark gulf. But, then—O, what a re- | 
Ye? jit was when we began, by the dim light, to dis- 
tinguish the pieces of furniture about the room, proving | 
that we were still in my room, and not sunk into the 
horrible pit we had imagined! ‘There, too, were the | 
four bed-posts standing at the corners, gaunt and erect; | 
but the mattress, and we on it, lay flat upon the floor. | 

And now the cause of it all flashed into my mind. It 
svas an old-fashioned bedstead with a sacking bottom, 
which was stretched by means of two cranks, so that | 
ehen the sacking got loosened it could easily be wound 
up again. The extra weight of three people in bed had 
made the cranks slowly unwind, loosening the sacking, | 
ang thus letting the mattress sink gently on the floor. | 
Thus the mystery of the bed was explained; but what 
was the cause of the knocking? J. laughed when I} 
found out what that was, which 1 did shortly; for on | 
going te the window where I had heard the noise in the | 
night, 1 feund a toothbrush, dangling midway, knotted | 
into the cord of the blind. I. had pulled up the blind | 
on my friends’ arrival, and put the window a little open, | 
and the eord of the blind must have’ in some way 
formed a slip-noose round the handle of the brush and 
pulled it up with it. The air through the window, blow- 
ing the blind to and fro, made the brush yap against the | 
glass, and no wonder the noise was loud, and that I 
thought the giass would be broken. | 


{ 
| 

















TOO BIG TO PRAY. 


J tarried for a night with an old friend who had al-| 
ways seemed indifferent on the subject of religion. His | 
wife was pious, and endeavored. to impress the minds of | 
her children with proper views of God and eternity. | 
Her little boy of two or three years, when about to re- 
tire to rest, knelt down by his mother and reverently | 
repeated a child’s prayer. When he arose: from his | 
knees, he turned to his father with a seeming conscious- 
ness that he had performed a duty, and addressed him: | 
“Father, I have said my prayers; bave you said yours ? | 
or are you too big to pray ?” | 

I have since noticed many,-very many, who were too 


big to pray. i knew a young man, a college student, of | 
In a revival | 


his danger and resolved to reform. Then he thought of | 


brilliant talents and fascinating manners. 
meéting, the Spirit of God reached his heart. He saw 


his companions. They would say he was weak-minded 
and fickle. He would lose their respect. 


| shot. 


He could not | 


take up the cross through good and evil report, and his 
serious impressions passed away, perhaps forever. He 
was too big to pray. 

I'knew a man-who had passed the middle age of life. 
His children had grown up around him, while he had 
been careless and unconcerned about their eternal wel- 
fare. A change came over him, and he felt that duty , 
called on him to pray in his family. But how could he | 
assume such a task before his household, who would 
be astonished at such a strange event? He shrank from | 
the effort, and finally relaxed into his former coldness 
and indifference. He twas too big to pray. 

I knew a physician who held a high rank in his pro- 
fession. He witnessed the happy death of one who tri- 


|umphed in the last trying hour, and “almost he was| Who were hooting and yelling like so many fiends!” 


persuaded to become a Christian.” But the pride of his | 
heart was not subdued. He could not humble himself 
at the foot of the cross, He was too big to pray. | 
I knew a man of great learning and great worldly wis- | 
dom. He became a disciple of Christ, but he mistook 
the nature of prayer in the “simplest form of speech ;” | 
he often used “great swelling words” and lofty, rounded 
periods. His prayers were not edifying. He was too 
big to pray. 
How many thousands there are around us who have 
been elevated to high places in our land, who would not 
dare to be seen upon their knees, supplicating the Maj- 
esty of heaven! They are too big to pray. 
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Where is my Receipt? | 


The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the | 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which | 





he has paid for his Companion. | 
No other receipt is given. 
— tee 


For the Companion. 


THE COLONEL’S HANDKERCHIEF! | 


AND HOW HE CAME BY 


Chapter I.---Fort Wagner. 

Not many weeks ago I was on my way from South | 
Carolina to Massachusetts. I took the overland route 
and stayed a day or two at Wilmington, Petersburg and 
Richmond. 

In North Carolina I got into a talk with one of the 
passengers, whom I found to bea Northern man. He | 
was in business at , Where he settled as soon as | 
the war was over. He had been a private under the first 
call for troops, in a three months’ regiment; a Captain 
under the second call, in @ one year’s regiment; and a | 
Lieutenant-Colonel under a still later call, in one of the | 
three years’ regiments that Connecticut sent out to bat- 
tle for the Union. | 


IT. 





We formed our acquaintance at the Roanoke River, |- 


where, as the bridge was burned down, we had to wait 
for an hour or more until the passengers and freight | 
were brought over in flat boats. The bridge was de- | 
stoyed by the rebel General Baker, in order to prevent | 
our cavalry from crossing. 

The Colonel, after talking about the people of North | 
Carolina, remarked that he had once been in Charles- | 
ton, wounded and a prisoner, and then gave me the par- | 
ticulars of his capture. 


He was a Captain, then. He had one soldier in his 


| company who was the poorest shot he ever knew. 


’ 


“I’m a pretty good shot with a rifle,” said the Colonel, | 
“and I used to take my men out often to shoot at a tar- 
get. It was their great ambition to excel me. This fel- 
low was so bad a marksman,—he always fired too low, 
—that more than once he endangered the lives of the 
men who stood to watch the shots. I used to say to 
him that Ae would never hit a rebel. 

“Ouy regiment was ordered to storm Fort Wagner.” 

‘With the Massachusetts 54th ?” I asked. 

“No,” said the Colonel, “weeks before that. TI 
attack that was made there;” and then he detailed the 
facts connected with it, which I will not repeat, as every 
boy can learn them in the history of the Rebellion. 

“We advanced on the fort and were swept from every 
direction by a perfect torrent of grape-shot and canis- 
ter. It was positively frightful. 
dreadfully cut down, but those of us who reached the 
fort soon scaled the slopes, and five or six got into a po- 
sition where we commanded one of the rebel cannon, 
that had troubled us a great deal in advancing, and 
would still decimate any reinforcements that might try | 
to reach us. In that part of the fort, not a rebel could 
show himself without being exposed to our fire, and! 
every time that they tried to come out of their covers to 
load the gun, zip, zip, zip went our muskets, and in 
they popped again at double quick. 

“My men lay close to the banks to protect themselves 
from an enfilading fire, but I kept myself partly raised | 
to give orders to the boys, as soon as I saw a chance for 
them to fire. 

“Suddenly I saw a rebel creeping behind the carriage 
of the cannon, with a musket in his hand. He was try- 
ing to get into a position where he could shoot me. 

“The fellow that I told you about,—the poor shot,— 
was close beside me. 

“ ‘Now, then, Bill,’ says I, pointing out the rebel, 
‘there’s your chance; now take good aim or you're a} 
‘goner;’ blaze away !’ | 

“The rebel heard me, and instantly brought his mus- | 
ket up. 


1¢ first 


My company was 


Bill did the same, and both fired at once. I 
saw the rebel tumble, and turned round to look at Bill. 
He was badly wounded. I seized hold of him quick, 
and carried him over the slopes, and took him down to 
the ditch, the only safe place, although there were cight 
or twelve inches of water in it. 
“J expected’ him to die in a few minutes, he looked | 
so pale, and I bent down and asked him: 
“Weil, Bill, can I do any thing more for you ?’ 
“ ‘Captain,’ he said, in a faint voice, ‘I didn’t fire too 
low that time, did I? 
“J could hardly help laughing outright, for even death 
staring him in the face had less effect on his mind than | 
the pride of having established a reputation as a good | 


“ ‘No, Bill,’ says I, ‘you hit that fellow, sure.’ 
“T had no time tostay longer; my duty to my men up 


| in the fort was more pressing than any thing else, and: | 


besides, I could do no more for Bill. 


“I was soon at my post again, which I held as long as | 
the fight lasted; and from the time we went in until we | 
| yetreated, it was only twenty minutes. 

We soon heard the order to fall back, and began the | 


retreat. I did not see Bill again. As I was leading my | ples, and begging him to return the picture, which h 
men off I saw a rebel taking aim with his rifle at me. [| Yeluctantly did. Allston sent back the gold, with his 
had two shots in my revolver. Just as I saw the smoke | thanks, and burnt the picture. At this time he was poor 


d e oh. 
from his rifle I fired at him, and the next second I was ead ayp tee tee myemy very muck 
flat on my back. 


“I was hit in the hip, and could not drag myself} COULDIVT TELL BY HIS DRESS. 


away. The boys tried to carry but I ordered them | _ Some years ago a wealthy carriage-maker residing in 
to aie dane arg ~~ — | Philadelphia, was very much annoyed by the calls of 


pion 9%. | hackmen, cabmen, omnibus drivers, &c., who, under 
__ “So there I was, sprawling in the sands before the | pretence of wishing to purchase, would put him to con- 
fort, the blood oozing fast from my wounds; my regi- | siderable trouble, in showing them all the various vehi- 
ment in full flight; and myself in the power of the rebs cles he had on hand, and telling them the difference, the 
” | very lowest price of each; and would leave with the con- 
| soling idea that they would “think on’t,” and if they con- 
| cluded to purchase, “why they’d call again to-morrow.” 
But it so happened that they never called again the sec- 
ond time. This daily inquiry, we say, had become so 
annoying, that the owner, in self-defence, had resolved 
on not paying any attention to a customer, unless he 
came well dressed. About tlifis time the owner was one 
day standing in his door, when up came a rough-look- 
ing man, well bundled in his over-coat, wearing coarse, 
unpolished boots, and carrying in his hand a whip, who 
thus accosted him: 
“Good day, sir. 
ment ?” 
“Well, I am,” replied the other, with a look which 
seemed to say, “Now you want to try it, don’t you ?” 
“Have you any fine carriages for sale ?” inquired the 
stranger, apparently not heeding the boorishness of the 
other. 
“Well, I have.” 
“At what prices ?” 
“Different prices, of course.” 
“Ah! yes. Can I look at them ?” 
“You can do as you please, stranger. 
there.” 
The stranger bowed politely, and passed in, examined 
the vehicles for a few moments, returned and said : 
“There is one I think will answer my purpose,” point- 
| ing towards one. “What is the price 7” 
“Two hundred dollars, sir.” 
“Is that the lowest ?” 
“That is the lowest.” 
“Well, sir, I will call and give you my decision to- 
morrow ;” and the stranger walked away. 
“Yes, you'll call to-morrow! O, yes, certainly,” re- 
Penta. Seed wos, j 3 | plied the owner in atone of irony, not so low but that 
OP mg —wuenGiale, . | the stranger heard him; but he kept on his way, taking 
Your majesty’s humane decree | no outward notice of it. 
Has deigned to leave the choice to me, ; Fool me, will you?” and the owner commenced 
I'll die, so please you, of old age!" ; | whistling. : ? 
wemscs Susrn. |: The next day came, and with it the stranger also. 
“T have come according to promise,” said he, 
For the Companion. “I sce you have, sir,” replied the owner, a little 
| abashed. 
ANECDOTES. | J] will take that carriage, sir;” and to the astonish- 
“Ann, did you ever sce a prettier street than this? | mentot the other, he pulled out an old wallet well stutfed 
asks Lettie Harrold of her cousin, who was visiting her | With bills, and deliberately counted out two hundred 
for the first time. dollars, 
dalled. ®. ok te P ete e sales . The owner was completely staggered. Tere was 
Poh! this is nothing compared with our Front Strect something new, acabman with so much money! He 
in Stratford,” was the ungracious answer. took the money, looked at it, and then at the stranger, 
“O, what beautiful apples, Ann! eved him trom head to foot, and even examined his boots 
are!” 


attentively. Then he counted his money over and held 
“These! ‘ - : up each bill to the light to sce if it was counterfeit. No! 
fhese! My stars! I wish you could see what ap- | all was good. A thought struck him. He would tind 
ples we raise in Stratford!” and to the last day of her | out his name! 
visit, Ann Chaplin never betrayed any honest enthusi- 1 - tthe you would like a receipt?” said he 
asm, never praised any thing heartily. — 2 edly 2 panic: ig 
J : 7 7 It may be as well. 
up to the Stratford standard. “Yes, sir. What name ?” 
A few months passed, and Lettie Harrold went to Straf-| ‘Washington Irving.” 
ford and found it an ordinary country village. The} “Sit,” said on, inet a starting back with 
x . sie ba amazement, “dic understand your name was’— 
boasted Front Street was “ttier the , » Lettie eon b +4 ee ‘ 
o -” Front ct was no prettier than the one Lettie | «Washington Irving,” replicd the other, an almost im- 
asked her to admire. The apples grew on trees, and 
were notas large as pumpkins. Lettie w tsonished, and 
thought her cousin meant to exaggerate. Not so; Ann 
Chaplin had always lived in the same little village, had 


perceptible smile hovering around his mouth. 
“Washington Irving,—sir,—imy dear sir,” stammered 
become attached to it, and could not take an unbiased 
view of it. 


Uncie JAMES. 
Continued next week. 





THE JESTER’S CHOICE. 


One of the kings of Scanderoon, 
A royal jester, 
Had in his train an old buffoon, 
Who used to pester 
The court with tricks inopportune, 
Venting on the highest folks his 


Foolish pleasantries and hoaxes. Are you the owner of this establish- 


It needs some sense to play the fool— 
Which wholesome rule 
Occurred not to our jackanapes, 
Who consequently found his freaks 
Lead to innumerable scrapes, 
And quite as many kicks and tweaks, 
Which only seemed to make him faster 
To try the patience of his master. 


Some sin at last, beyond all measure, 
Incurred the desperate displeasure 

Of his serene and Jaging highness; 
Whether he twitched his most revered 

And sacred beard, 

Or had intruded on the shyness 
Of the fair household, or let fly 

An epigram at royalty, 
None knows; his sin was an occult one; 
But record tells us that the Sultan, 
Meaning to terrify the knave, 

Exclaimed, “ "Tis time to stop that breath ; 
Thy doom is sealed, presumptuous slave ! 

‘Thou stand’st condemned to certain death. 
Silence, base rebel! no replying— 

But such is my indulgence still 

That, of my own free grace ayd will, 
I leave to thee the mode of dying.” 


They are in 





“Thy royal will be done—'tis just!" 





How large they 


at 
Nothing comes 





the owner, confusedly, “I—I—I—really, sir, beg ten 
thousand pardons, sir, but pardon me!—but L mistook 
you for a cabinan, sir! I did indeed!’ 

“No excuse, my friend,” replied Irving. “I am no 
better than you took me tor. You acted pertectly right ;” 
and haying at length succeeded in getting his receipt 
munid a host of apologies, he politely bade the humble 
carriage-maker “good day,” and left him to the chagrin 
j that he had mistaken for a cabman aman whose lofty 
genius had commanded the admiration of the whole 
world, 

The friend who related this anecdote asserted that it 
Was & fact, and was told to him by the veritable owner 


Moreover, she is self-conceited, and my vil- 
lage, my house, my bonnet, are all prettier than yours 
in her eyes. 


Elsie Ann Morse resided for some years in Walton, 
and then removed to Highbridge. When she left Wal- 
ton she was a simple-hearted, good-natured girl, and 
consequently very much liked by her school-mates, Af-, himself. It doubtless proved a lesson to him not to 
ter some years’ residence in Highbridge, Elsie Ann went | Judge men by their dress. 
to Walton to make a visit, and her old friends made | _ 
cordial haste to call upon her. 
Elsie Ann! 

“How do you do, Elsie Ann?” 
inquiry. , 

“IT will thank you not to call me Elsie 
name is Alice Ann. Elsie is old-fashioned.” 

“Ah!” answered the girls, laughing in their sleeves. 
And from thenceforth they Alice Anned her to her 
heart’s content. If they brought her flowers, she 
thanked them in set phrases, but wished they could sce 
what flowers they raised in Highbridge. 

“She might as well have said mine were nothing,” 
thought the mortified donor. 

“Don’t you think our choir have improved greatly ?” 


~~, 

BOY CANDIDATES. FOR THE PRESIDENCY. 
At a meeting of children in front of the 

house, not long since, he made an address 

following is an extract: 


Alas, she was no longer 


President’s 
was naturally the first f which the 


Ann. My | 


| Here is the éxecutive mansion, and vouder is the cap- 
itol of a great nation, and you look to those who make 
jand execute the laws as persons sublime and grand. 
But just think fora moment. You are the crop behind 
us. All those buildings and all of this government will 
one day pass under your control and become your prop- 
erty, and you will have to put in force, and contro! the 
principles of government, of religion and humanity. 
And let all boys consider, every mother’s son of ther, 
that each one is born a candidate for the presidency. 
Why not then commence at once to educate yourselves 
for the presidency? And I would say to the little 
asked a friend. girls, that while they can not be presidents, they are 

“Perhaps so; but then if you wish to hear music you born candidates for the wives of presidents. While 
teat ih to Hichbridge.” q j each little hoy may feel that he is a candidate for the 

es _ )y » . s . . . . 
ee ee ee , presidency, each little girl may feel that she is a candi- 

The aunt with whom she was spending her time was , date for a president’s wife; and each should commence 
shrewd and sensible. One evening some young people | *t once to qualify himself or herself morally, intellectu- 
called, and Alice Ann began, as usual, to expatiate upon ally and socially for such high positions. 
the attractions of Highbridge. “O!” she exclaimed, 
clasping her hands in a fervor of affectation, “O! you 
ought to go to one of our moonlight excursions in High- 
bridge. We do have such a splendid moon in High- 
bridge !” 

“Well,” said the aunt, setting up her chin in her dry, 
droll way, ‘“‘we have a moon in Walton, a common, coun- 
try moon, but then it does well enough for us.” 

The gleeful shout that followed was excusable, and 
ought to have brought Alice Ann to her senses, if she 
had been blessed with any. 

Self-conceit and a conceited estimation of whatever is 
associated with us personally, when constantly exhib- 
ited to our acquaintances, are among the most contemp- 
tible weaknesses that deform the human charaeter. 


When the boys of to-day get old enough to be Presi- 
dents, there will, undoubtedly, be about fifty or sixty 
millions of people in the United States. Now it is plain 
to every lad that one “chance” of becoming President in 
fifty millions is a very small “chance” indeed. Of 
course the same may be said as to Presidents’ wives. 
There are, however, other things that all young persons 
can aim at and attain. They can qualify themselves, 
both morally and intellectually and socially, to become 
American citizens; and then if they are called to fill 
high official positions, they will ordinarily not be found 
wanting in those elements of character which will enable 
them to perform their dutics with honor to themselves. 
We should all remember, however, that the first thing 
sought in life should he, the honor that cometh from 
God, and then by the right use of the mental qualities 
He has given us, worldly respect and distinction fol- 
low as surely as daylight comes with the sun. 


+or 


ANECDOTE OF ALLSTON. 

Washington Allston, whose great unfinished painting 
of ‘‘Belshazzar’s feast,” in the gallery of the Boston Ath- 
eneum, many of you have seen, was a man who feared 
God. The following account shows how much princi- 
ple he had, 

It was during Allston’s residence in England, that a 
beautiful incident occurred which places the character | 
of the young artist in a most satisfactory light. He had 
painted a beautiful little picture, and had sold it to a 
nobleman for a good price. As he sat alone in the eve- 
ning, after the picture had been delivered, it occurred to 
him that, while to his own mind it was free from all 
moral objections, yet, it might be perverted to evil asso- 
ciations. He wrote a note to the owner stating his scru- 








scsgitien ame 
THE CALIFORNIA EARTHQUAKE. 
A correspondent of the New York Weekly Review thus 
relates his experience of the late earthquake at San 
Francisco, on a Sunday : 


As I walked down the street-—down the middle of the 
strect—frequently glancing up with a sagacious eye at 
the houses on either side to see which way they were 
going to fall, I felt the earth shivering gently under me, 
and grew moderately sea-sick (and remained so for near- 
ly an hour; others became excessively sleepy as well as 
seasick, and were obliged to go to bed and refresh them- 
selves with @ sound nap.) A minute before the earth- 
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THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 








r 1 Id 1 oom tier ve anes Sunda side Cousin Bob’s. Those were the merry times, when 
far as I could see down the ‘or we are ¢ ay- : " a 
othe pete Re but five minutes after it I i | papa and Congin Bab were “home _ furlough. Benny 
Jost in a swarm of crying children, and coatless, hatless | remembered how mamma sat rocking him an her arms 
men and shricking women. They were all in motion, | one night in front of the grate, warming his little toes 
100, — = of — be on. to ow) Ledges pre before putting him in his crib, and Aunt Maggie knelt 
jon. sy charged simultaneous y site y : bebe epee 
of ain, Uke anaes regiments from ni, (on the rug, tocing off a soldier’s sock by the firelight, 
and came together with a crash and a yell in the centre | When the door opened softly, and papa, his own dear 
of the street. ‘Then came chaos and confusion, and a; papa, appeared upon the threshold, with Cousin Bob's 
general digging out for somewhere else, they didn’t yoguish face peeping over his shoulder. What hugging 
know where, and didn’t care. | and kissing, and laughing, and crying followed, and 
People are not apt, we believe, to regard an earth-| how funny it was that Cousin Bob quite forgot to leave 
quake as a funny affair, especially if they happen to be | off shaking hands with Aunt Maggie till papa burst out 
inone. When the danger is over, however, it is easy | Jang: ing at him! Yes, those were happy times; but 
trifling with serious matters, and it cannot be denied | how k nely they all were when the two soldiers had 
that the Indicrous situations brought about by a danger-| gone back to the army! Mrs. Allen’s checks grew 
ous adventure often recur to the memory so forcibly | whiter and whiter, and she said one day : 
that a laugh is unavoidable. | “Don’t play wounded soldier any more, Benny, I can’t 
| bear to see you.” i 
ANECDOTE OF THE DUKE OF WEL- The winter went, and the summer came, and the pa- 
LINGTON. | pers were full of long accounts of battles. One bright 
Many people have the idea that if they pay all that is | afternoon Benny was playing in the front garden, when 
asked for an article they are honest. But it is a very in- | the newsboy came along and tossed the evening paper 
ferior quality of honesty, to say the least, that will beat | over the fence. Mamma was sitting on the piazza, and 
the seller down below a fair price, or take advantage of a| Benny picked up the paper and carried it to her. She 
person’s misfortune : | opened it, and looked at the telegraphic report, and fell 
We once heard a striking instance related as to the | over as if she had been shot. They told Benny after- 
liberality and determination of the old “Iron Duke.” A | wards that there had been a terrible battle, and his papa 
needy farmer being compelled by necessity to advertise | was killed, and Cousin Bob was missing. The bright 
his little tract of land for sale, his grace’s steward made | | ; 
an offer for it, which was accepted; and when the duke, | *™™mer days were dark and gloomy after that. Ben- 
a few days afterwards, arrived from town, the steward | ny’s mamma was so sick that it was feared the poor 
acquainted him with the judicious purchase, flattering child would be left quite an orphan. Grandpa and 
— = — be praised at having bought the | grandma came to their daughter as soon as they heard 
a. | of her affliction, and nursed her tenderly through her 
Benny did not know what he should have 





+o 


“Cheap, sir!” exclaimed the noble duke, “cheap, sir! I 
| long illness. 


want no min’s land cheap. Let two proper persons be 
immediately appointed to survey and value the farm.” | done in that time of sorrow, if his dear grandma had 


ease aim an mel dhappeinted, the steward re not found time now and then’ to give him a lite of the 
handed his grace the report of the surveyors, by which | petting the poor child so sorely missed. 
the land was valued at several hundred pounds beyond | When the cool days in September came, Mrs. Allen’s 
the peice — nae page This the — im- fever left her, and when the leaves began to turn from 
wa bettcr ain to ae fe price the farmer ean FEC #0 scarlet and purple and gold, she was able to 
to take an unfair one; and bear in mind, L want no | Tide out, with Benny nestled at her side, holding fast his 
man’s land cheap.” ‘thin, white hand. Day after day, while the mother lay 
| upon her sick bed and all thought that she would die, 
her little boy had gone by himself and prayed God to 
| make her well, and, now that his prayers were answered, 
his heart was overflowing with gratitude. He began to 
wonder if it would be wrong for him to ask God to 
“make papa alive again.” He didn’t like to ask any 


ee ee 
THE WHOLE STORY. 
Here is a poem which tells the career of many an as- 


piring American in a manner that is not without a cer- 


tis by Mr. J. F. Bow- 





tain pathos, as well as humor. 
man, of California. 





“When Jones was sixteen, he was bent one about it, but he thought of it very often, and more 
On one day being President. than once, when his mother thought she heard him 
ne Tih beg athe at pg he speak after she left him in his crib at night, and said,— 
epeas Netaen en “Benny, did you call me?” he was whispering, ‘O, 
When Mayor of Frogtown nominated. God! if it isn’t wicked to ask it, please make dear papa 
Kut bootless all the nomination.— | alive again.” 
iis rival Tompkins gained the station. | Now that their daughter had fairly recovered her 
inne a eS are | Strength, Grandpa and Grandma Lane thought they 
ities trons tile 40tin he MI enon must go home; but when they went they took her and 
He dicd—a Justice of the Peace. : Benny with them. They found Aunt Maggie quieter 
“O. youthful heart, so high and bold, | than ever before, but Benny did not wonder that she 
Thus is hy brief, sad story told. 


was sober when there was so much to feel sorry for. 
One morning, when they came to the breakfast table, 
Ambition to be good no one will | the ground was white with snow. Snow always made 
| Benny think of Christmas, and he was about to shout, 


Ambition to be powerful an 


great may as well di- | 
minish as Jones's did. 


ever have too much of. 





—-- == +> -—- with something of his old glee,—“Christmas is coming !” 
HENRY CLAY AND THE OLD KENTUCK- | Wien he caught sight of his mamma’s sad face, and 
IAN. stopped. The next time he was alone with her he asked 
s rant people seem to act on the maxim, “See her if Christmas came when people had trouble. His 
none food in an enemy.” Some amusing incidents | mother stooped and kissed him, to hide the tears that 
arise out of this, of which the following is one: started to her eves, as she answered, 
When Henry Clay was a young and brilliant member! “Y¢s, ear, Christmas comes every year.” 
of the Levishuare of Kentueky, one of the oldest buck.) “But will it come as it used to?” he persisted. “Will 


heard 


isive 


him quote the Common Law of England as 
i in the case then under discussion. The old tel- 
low wats astonished, and, jumping up, began: 
“Mr. Speaker, | want to Know, sir, if what that gens 
tleman said is true? Are we all livin? under the old 
English law ?” 
The speaker informed the anxious inquirer that the not to have them!” cried Benny, passionately. 
Common Law was recognized as a part of the law of the : 


land “Hush, dear!” said Mrs. Allen, quietly. “Grandma 
land. 

“Well, sir,” resumed the buckskin, “when IT remem | said at first that she would not try to keep Christmas in 
ber that our fathers, andl some of vs, fought, bled and) the old way, but for more. than forty years she has had 
ij » free from English law n’t want to be un- : 4 > to : 
died to be tree from English aw, T don’t want to be un-'| hey children with her at this time, and it would make 
der any on it any longer. And I make a motion that it)... is 
be repealed right away.” Christmas seem strange and lonely to all of them if she 
‘ pealed Tight away, “ 7 P 

+o should not do so now. So I told her to let things go on 
IHANDKERCHIEF.—This story will be | as usual, and we must help all we can.” 


skins 


all the folks come and hang up their stockings ?” 





“Yes, they are all coming,” she answered, but she 
could not hide the quiver in her voice, as she thought of 
one who was not coming. 

“Mamma! it makes you feel bad! T'll tell grandma 





THE CoLoNne’s 





“O!” she exclaimed, her eyes all aglow with the con- 
eeption, “I know now what makes it; they are rubbing 
matches up there to light the stars.” 








TuRoAT DIsEAsES.—We would call attention to “Brown's 
Bronchial Troches."" We have found them efficacious in allay- 
ing Irritation in the Throat and Bronchia, and would commend 
them to the attention of public speakers, and others troubled with 
affections of the throat. They are also an excellent remedy for 
Hoarseness resulting from cold.—Congregationalist, Boston. 


SUPERB COLLECTIONS OF PIANO MUSIC. 


HOME CIRCLE; Marches, Waltzes, Four-Hand Pieces, &c., 2 
vols. SHOWER OF PEARLS; Vocal Duets, with Piano Acc. 
SILVER CHORD; Piano Songs, Quartets, Ducts, &c. OPERA- 
TIC PEARLS; Vocal Beauties of the Best Operas, Piano Acc. 
GEMS OF GERMAN SONG; with Piano Acc. Price of each,— 
Plain, $2,50; Cloth, $3; Cloth, full gilt. $4. Sold by all music 
dealers. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 

1—tf 277 Washington Street. 








CLOSING OUT SALE OF CARPETINGS.—We are offering at 
retail, to close— 

An invoice of Ingrains at 75 cts per yard. 

An invoice of Scotch Plaids at 50 cts per yard. 

An invoice of Cottage at 50 cts per yard. 

An invoice of Cotton Mattings at 50 cts per yard 

An invoice of Venetian Stair at 50 cts per yard. 

An invoice of Oil Cloths at 6244 cts per yard. 

An invoice of Tapesiry at $1,75 per yard. 

Also our entire stock, which {s complete in all its branches, at | 
very much reduced prices. NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 75 
Hanover Street, Boston. 


CARPETINGS.—In our closing sale we are offering selections 
from a fine assortment of Crossley'’s English Brussels Tapestries 
—probably the best line of these goods ever offered in this country 
—comprising the latest and most popular patterns, at very much 
under the present ruling prices. NEW ENGLAND CARPET 
CO., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 








KIDDERMINSTER AND 3-PLY CARPETINGS at low prices 
to close, by the NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 75 Hanover 
Street, Boston. 





DRUGGETS, FELTING AND BOCKINGS, suitable for floor 
covers or robe linings—a fine assortment closing out by the NEW 
ENGLAND CARPET CO., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 








ELEGANT DRUGGET SQUARES, with borders and centre 
figures, for covering carpets, for sale at low prices to close, by the 
NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





COIR MATTINGS, all widths, and other goods suitable for of- 
fice carpets, selling at low prices to close, by the NEW ENG- | 
LAND CARPET CO., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





STAIR CARPETS-~-A large assortment, from the cheap Vene- 
tians to the best Tapestries and Brussels, closing out at low prices 
by the NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





RUGS—An extensive assortment of English Rugs, Tapestry, 
Velvet and Mosaic, closing out at low prices, by the NEW ENG- | 


LAND CARPET CO., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 52—3w 





NEW. WORK. 


FONTHILL RECREATIONS. 


MEDITERRANEAN ISLANDS, 


SCENERY, CUSTOMS, HISTORY, PAINTERS, &c. 








plan ofthe “‘Aimwell Stories," so wonderfully popular, which will 
deseribe some of those kingdoms, provinces, and countries least 
known to young American readers, and will present facts in such 
a manner as to interest and amuse while they iustruct the mind 
and improve the heart. The author delineates the scenery of the 
Mediterranean Islands, with the characters, customs, costumes 
and occupations of their people in a graphic manner. records a 
portion of their history, and gives familiar sketches of some 
The information is conveyed 
in the form of easy conversations between a travelled uncle, who 


of their poets and painters. 








continued in cach succecding paper for several weeks. Benny was soqn reconciled to the idea of keeping 
It will be found intensely interesting; and especially so | Christmas as usual, though his heart did not bound at | 
from the fact that the adventures narrated in it by “Un- | the thought, as it had always done before, and oftener 
Je James” occurred during the late war, and are there- | than before he whispered,—“O, God! please make dear | 
fore actual experiences, and not fabrications. papa alive again.” 

To be continued. 





—_+oo——_——_———_ 


LITTLE LIGHTS. 


Jesus bids us shine 
With a pure, clear light, 
Like a little candle 
Burning in the night; 
In the world is darkness, 
So we must shine— 
You in vour small corner, 
And Tin mine, 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
EE | 
For the Companion. 
BENNY ALLEN’S PRAYER. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY, j 
There had been six Christinases in Bénny's short life, | 

and all of them had been spent at his Grandma Lane’s. 
O! such Christmases as those at Grandma If our light is dim! 
Lane’s were! It is enough to make an old man young | oe ap emg heaven 
to think of them! ‘The dear old lady kept the birthday You in your small corner, 
of our blessed Saviour with her whole heart and soul. | seis a 
Mer children, (except Benny’s Aunt Maggie, his moth- | 
er’s youngest sister,) were all married, but they always 
came home, and brought their children with them, to | 
spend Christmas. They came the day before, to be| 
ready to hang up their stockings in good season, for | 
Grandma Lane declared that Christmas trees were pret- | 
ty things, to be sure, but she liked to see the great fire- 
place hung round with stockings; it looked so cozy and 
homelike. So every Christmas eve the mantelpiece was 
festooned with all sorts and sizes of hosiery, from grand- 
pa’s warm, blue sock, to Baby Bessie’s tiny knit shoe. | Not long ago I came home from, my office at the close 
There was a host of them, you may be sure. So many | of a beautiful calm day in the yf spre. . = 2 
Cousin Bob, who had smuggled himself into the family | yj aes : 


Jesus bids us ‘shine, 
First of all, for Him; 


Well He sees and knows it 
merry 


Jesus bids us shine 
‘Then for all around; 
For many kinds of darkness 
In the world are found; 
rhere’s sin, there’s want and sorrow— 
So we must shine! 
You in your small corner, 
And Lin mine. 


———_+or- —__—__—_—_ 
| LIGHTING THE STARS WITH MATCHES. 


Little children are poets, it is said. Some of their po- 
etry is rather droll. 


‘me company while I enjoyed the balmy spring breeze. 
party, complained that he could find no room for his| We sat there till dusk, I in the chair, and she on my 
knee. A dark cloud was slowly overspreading the west- 
ern sky. Long streaks of lightning were running hither 
| and thither over its dark surface. The little girl’s eyes 
‘soon caught the sight. It was something new to her. 
“QO, Pa, what is that?” she exclaimed, pointing to the 
| lightning. 
| “It is lightning, my dear,” said I. 
| “Well, what makes it ?” she said. 
| I told her she was too little to understand it, and that 
when she got larger I would explain all to her. 


till grandma swung out the crane, (which is something 
you see only in old-Yashioned houses—it is a little like 
ghe brackets which support the marble slab under the 
mirror, and was used in old times to hang pots and ket- 
tles on over the tire,) and told him to hang his stocking 
there. Aunt Maggie came in just then with her pretty 
white stocking in her hand, and papa chased her ’round 
and ’round the house to get it from her, and hang it be- 


lives at Fonthill, his pleasant country seat, and a group of lively 
nephews and nieces. These conversations are written out and 
furnished by the oldest auditor, a school girl of sixteen, who in- 
tersperses them with descriptions ofthe family recreations, the 
walks, drives, visits, guests and plays, and also with the spicy 
stories told at various periods for the entertainment of the home 
circle, either by its own members or by the visitors at the house. 

The series will embrace the Mediterranean Islands, the Two 
| Sicilies} Holland and Belgium, Normandy, Brittany and La 
| Vendee, Portugal, Denmark, Sweden and Norway, Germany, 
| Poland, the Old Republics of Northern Italy, British India, and 
| the Islands scattered through the various oceans. 

These stories, as they appear in this volume, and as they are 
prepared or planned for the succeeding ones, although they form 
a subordinate feature, take a wide range, and will, it is believed, 
be found both instructive and amusing. 

Each volume will contain abort 300 16 mo. pages, and be com- 
plete in itself, although the principal characters in the leading 
story which connects them will appear in all. 





GOULD & LINCOLN, 
PUBLISHERS, 


59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
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A SPLENDID GIFT BOOK FOR BOYS. 
EIFE-STRUGGLES IN REBEL PRISONS. 


This graphic story of Thrilling Adventure in twelve different 
| prisons in the South, by Captain Joseph Ferguson, of the First 
| New Jersey Volunteers, 230 pages, handsomely bound and beau- 

tifully illustrated, is published and mailed free to any address, 


| 
| 
| 


at $1,00. Agents wanted to sell the book everywhere. 
MES M. FERGUSON, 
5l—4w No. 25 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 
PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 


SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 


cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attendi 
Send for a Circular to the 
%—ly 


school. 
E PRESS CO., 
23 Water Street, Baston. 





| of our books, or any publications to be obtained in the United 
| States, sent on receipt of advertised price. 


—Br- 50—4w 149 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
M. G. SLEEPER, | LIFE, GROWTH AND BEAUTY. 
Author of “Pictures from the History of the Swiss,” “Pictures | rors agar 
from the History of Spain," etc. MRE.5 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. | WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
16mo, Cloth, Gilt Back..........Price, $1,25. ree 
‘4 Ss ! RES TG 
READY IN 4 FEW DAYS. WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, 
| OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 
The present volume is the first of a series, somewhat on the INVIGORATE, STRENGTHEN AND LENGTHEN TUE 


PRICH OF OFFICES $15, $28, $40, $48, $71. 


m and Boys are MAKING MoNEY withthe LOWE PRESS 
mA. Cards, Labels, &o,, are printed at a saving of 75 per 


ENTERTAINING AND INSTRUCTIVE 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 
LEE & SHEPARD, 
149 WASHINGTON STREET 





eeece eeeeeee.sDOSTON, 





THREE NEW BOOKS 
—Br— 
OLIVER OPTIC. 
THE YANKEE 
—or— 
THE ADVENTURES OF A NAVAL OFFICER, 
A sequel to “The Sailor Boy,” 
BY OLIVER OPTIC. 
lvol., 16mo, illustrated............. pvecebsces Price $1,50, 


MIDDY ; 


Being the fourth volume of the popular and patriotic 
ARMY AND NAVY STORIES. 
A LIBRARY FOR YOUNG AND OLD, 


COMPRISING 
THE SAILOR Boy, 
THE YANKEE MIDDY, 
Just issued, 
BRAVE OLD SALT, 
In preparation, 
Each volume handsomely illustrated. Price $1,50 per vol. 


THE SOLDIER BOY, 
THE YOUNG LIEUTENANT, 
FIGHTING JOE, 

Ready, Dec. 15. 





December 15th, we shall issue 
FIGHTING JOE; 
OR, THE FORTUNES OF A STAFF OFFICER, 
A sequel to “The Soldier Boy,” and “The Young Lieutenant.’ 
Just REApy, 
WORK AND WIN; 
OR, NODDY NEWMAN ON A CRUISE, 
By OctverR Optic. 1 vol., 16mo, illustrated. 
the fourth volume of 
WOODVILLE STORIES, 
BY OLIVER OPTIC, 
COMPRISING 
WORK AND WIN, 
Just published, 
HOPE AND HAVE, 
In preparation. 


Price $1,265, Being 


RICH AND HUMBLE, 
IN SCHOOL AND OUT, 
WATCH AND WAIT, 
HASTE AND WASTE, 


Each volume handsomely illustrated. Price $1,25. 





LITTLE PRUDY COMPLETE.s 
LITTLE PRUDY STORIES, 
BY SOPHIE MAY, 
Comprising six volumes. 
Little Prudy, 
Little Prudy’s Sister Susie, 
Little Prudy's Capt. Horace, 


Little Prudy’s Cousin Grace, 
Little Prudy's Siory Book, 

Little Prudy’s Dotty Dimple. 
Each volume handsomely illustrated. Price 70 cents, 


—_— 


Full lists of our publications sent by mail, on application. Any 


LEE & SHEPARD, 





FIATR. 


They act directly upon the roots of the hair, supplying required 
nourishment, and natural color and beauty returns. 
Grey hair disappears, bald spots are cov- 
ered, hair stops falling, and 
luxuriant growth is 
the result. 


LADIES AND CHILDREN 





WILL APPRECIATE 


THE DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE AND RICH, GLOSSY 
APPEARANCE IMPARTED TO THE HAIR, 


—AND— 


No fear of soiling the skin, scalp or most elegant head-dress. 





. 
Convincing Testimony. 
REV. C. A. BUCKBEX, 
Assistant Treasurer American Bible Union, N. Y. 
“I very cheerfully add my testimony to that of numerous 
friends, to the great value of Mrs. S. A. Allen’s Hair Restorer 
and Zylobalsamum.”’ 
REY. WILLIAM CUTTER, 
New York City. 
“My hair is changed to its natural color, and growing on bald 


spot.” 
REY. J. H. CORNELL, 


New York City. 
“T procured it fora relative. The falling of the hair stopped, 
and restored it from being grey to its natural and beautiful 


color."’ 
REV. J. WEST, 


Brooklyn, L. I. 
“TI will testify to their value in the most liberal sense. They 
have restored my hair where it was bald, and, where grey, to its 


original color.”’ 
REV. A. WEBSTER, 


Boston, Mass. 
“T have used them with great effect. I am neither bald nor 
grey. My hair was dry and brittle; it is now soft as in youth.” 
REY. H. V. DEGEN, 
Boston, Mass. 


“That they promote the growth of the hair where baldness is, I 
have the evidence of my own eyes.” 





Sold by Druggists throughout the World. 





PRINCIPAL SALES OFFICE, 
fo$ and 200 GREENWICH STREET, 
New York. 
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City, writes: 
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4 THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. se 





was not thought to be very decorous for a dog to sit in 
such a grave assemblage. 

“Thee must tie up Pry to-day, Isaac,” said the mis- 
tress in the early morning to the serving-man. So the 
poor doggie was made prisoner in the barn till the re- 
turn of the family. He spent his time in any thing but 
profitable reflections, if one might judge from his howls. 
The next week he fared no better; but after that he 


ee a | made up his mind to be even with them. 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar and |“ wryo¢°}] find me, man Isaac, where thee can,” was*his 


Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. | private remark as he jogged off over the cow-pasture, 
When payment is delayed beyond the com-| and stationed himself at a convenient look-out post. By 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar) what process he had discovered that it was Thursday 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. morning was known only to himself. Pry valued his 
fie. meeting privileges too much to give them up, even if he 
= > had to go without breakfast for them. About half way 
on the road he joined the serious company, in great good 
humor with them and all the rest of the world. The 
good Friend, seeing the dog so set in his way, finally 
gave up his opposition; and Pry was not slow to see the 
change in his sentiments, and bounded on joyfully when 
the wagon first sct out. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


———__.—_—_- 


BOSTON, JANUARY 4, 1866. 








Terms of the Companion. | 


Yor the Companion. 
THE TOP OF THE HILL. 


By Rev. John Todd, D. D. 
It seemed as if I never saw the landscape look more 





beautiful under the soft haze of the Indian summer, 
with the tints of autumn still lingering on the forest 
trees, as my friend asked me to go with him to the top 
of the hill. The mountains rose high in the west, while 
here and there, on the hill and in the valley, the clump 
of trees or the solitary elm gave variety and beauty. 
The eye took in a wide sweep. A multitude of sheep 
seemed to be the sole tenants of the region except as 
the little squirrel uttered his little bark from the stump 
or the heap of stones. 

“You see this beautiful region,” said my friend. 

“Yes, and I greatly admire it. But I am surprised to 
see no houses near. I sce here and there a very old, 
rickety barn, and a solitary chimney where a house 
must have stood, but not a house in sight! What does 
it al] mean ?” 

“It means that men and women and children have 
passed away to make room for sheep. You notice the 
immense flocks of sheep around us. To raise sheep re- 
quires a large range of pasture, and so one little farm 
after another has been swallowed up by the rich man, 
till the people have all gone—emigrated. On that spot 
where you see that foundation, near the big butternut 
tree, once stood our little red school-house, with thirty 
scholars. This was once a school digtrict, and families 
cnough lived here to make a good district. Now, there is 
not one left! They are scattered all over the land, 
Every house is pulled down, and few remember the 
people that once nestled in these beautiful nooks. But 
for myself, I never come here without coming up to 
the top of this hill and thinking over the past, and re- 
calling the names and the faces of my school-mates, 
You must knov that I graduated in that college.” 

“So the old school had a mission and did a work in 
its day.” 

“Truly you may say so. I am amazed as I look back 
to sce the amount of character raised up in that school- 
house. Down yonder, under the hill, stood an old, 
lean-to house. Out of that house came a rough, tough, 
good-natured boy, up to all kinds of mischief, yet never 
really doing wrong. He would skate nearer the hole in 
the river than any other boy; would run his sled down 
the hill over stones and walls where any other boy 
would be likely to break his neck. He is now com-|} 
mander of an East Indian ship,—a pious, great-fisted 
and great-hearted fellow. Over that hill, near the 
brook, stood a small house in which lived a poor widow. 
She had one child, a white-haired boy. He was a quiet 
little fellow, the friend of every body,—often abused by 
the big boys, but always cheerful and happy. The 
poor mother strained every nerve, chopped her own 
wood, and even took in washing, to educate her boy; 
and she lived to see him graduate, the first scholar in 
his class, and to take a position in the ministry gratify. 
ing to any ambition. Near that great heap of stones 
stood a house out of which came up a boy who is now 
at the head of all the merchants in a great city,—widely 
known for his honest, down-right integrity, for his in- 
telligence and benevolence. At the left, grew up a boy, 
wild as the fern on the hillside, but generous and no- 
ble in nature. He is now a member of Congress. His 
younger brother is an eminent Christian lawyer. So I 
might call up many more, probably, who were born and 
trained up in this humble school district of two miles 
square, and who have been an ornament to their gener- 
ation.” 

“Yes, my good friend; but you have not numbered 
yourself among them, when you might have added, 
‘One of the most distinguished surgeons of the day.’” 

“Well, well,—we will drop the surgeon. But you see 
what a mission this school-house has had, and how 
character may be born in humble places, and the 
very nobility of our nature may come from these lowly 
places! O, the young men of ourcountry! Let them be 
truc to themselves, and they will do great things for 
themselves and for their generation.” 





—_——__+o+____— 





NATIONAL NICKNAMES. 

The following are nicknames of the different States 
which we find in@n exchange. The origin of many of 
them wonld be an entertaining study for the curious in 
such matters: 


Maine, Foxes; New Hampshire, Granite Boys; Ver- 
mont, Green Mountain Boys; Massachusetts, Bay States ; 
Rhode Island, Gunflints; Connecticut, Wooden Nut- 
megs; New York, Knickerbockers; New Jersey, Clam 
Catchers; Pennsylvania, Leather Heads; Delaware, 
Blue Hen’s Chickens; Maryland, Clam Thumpers; 
Virginia, Peagles; North Carolina, Tar Boilers; South 
Carolina, Weasels; Georgia, Buzzards; Louisiana, Pel- 
icans; Alabama, Lizards; Kentucky, Corn Crackers; 
Ohio, Buckeyes; Michigan, Wolverines; Indiana, Hoo- 
siers; Illinois, Suckers; Missouri, Pukes; Arkansas, 
Toothpickers, Mississippi, Tadpoles; Florida, Fly-up- 
the-Creeks; Wisconsin, Badgers; Iowa, Hawkeyes; 
California, Gold Hunters; Oregon, Hard Cases; Neva- 
da, Sage Hens; Kansas, Jayhawkers; Minnesota, Go- 





phers; Texas, Beef Heads; Nebraska, Bug Eaters. 
—_— or 
A TIME-KEEPING DOG. 


| 
A good, sensible dog was Pry, as became one brought | 


up in a strict Quaker family; but there was one trick 
they found it hard to break him of. He would go to 
weekly meeting every Thursday, though it was held two 
miles away, in lonesome by-place. Up hill and down 
dale he would chase after woodchucks, and race after 
squirrels in any thing but a sober-minded way. Still, 





that could have been put up with, if it had been his only 
impropriety ; but, not only must he follow the family 
wagon, but he must follow the family into the church, 
and snug down by the warm stove in winter, and sit at 
his master’s feet in summer. Though he was never 
known to be moved to bark by any provocation, yet it 








VARIETY. 





THE SHOEMAKER. 


A shoemaker fat on his work-bench sat, 
With shoe about half done; 

His figure was short, and his hair was gray, 

And his bright eyes twinkled in such a way, 

That you would have thought he was only at play, 
Or having a bit of fun. 


All labor, said he, appears to be 
A part of my honored trade; 
They may dig, or preach, or hew, or teach; 
Whatever they do, you will see in each 
Something that’s always within my reach, 
Or my daily custom made. 


The parson may smile, as down each aisle 
His eloquence sonorous rolls ; 
He can only believe, when his sermon is o'er, 
And silence broods o'er the pews once more, 
That he merely performs what I’ve done before ; 
For 1 am a curer of soles. 


The doctor delights, as he knowingly writes, 
A prescription for pain or smart, 
To think that for aches he can give an ease, 
And also to think of the coming fees. 
I am sure my profession with his agrees; 
I practice the healing art. 


« D., or a higher degree, 
istic lore commanding, 
) : to fame in some science high, 
And puzzle wise heads with logie dry ; 
And yet he cannot do more than I 

To improve the understanding. 









The merchant at ease sends over the seas, 
And commerce lends aid to his call; 
3ut tempests may rally to rend his 
And his argosies sink under wintry 
Like me, his furtune he sadly bews 
Whenever he loses his awl. 





Ca 








Though hard I may stitch and never get rich, 
Yet some of more means I can beat; 
For though of their wealth they.may make a great show, 
And scatter their income as fast as they go, 
There's one thing that I can do oftener, I know, 
And that is, make both ends meet. 


When ages have sped, and among the dead 
All other professions have passed, 

T all alone in my glory shall be, 

No other employment will any one see; 

It must be so, for you will agree, 


My business is one of the last. Commonwealth. 


or 


A WHISPERING GALLERY. 


The one in St. Paul’s Church, London, is annually vis- 
ited by thousands of Americans, few if any of whom are 
aware that one equally curious and wonderful exists in 
this country. It is in the “Old South Church” at New- 
buryport, Massachusetts, the discovery of which was ac- 
cidental. The negro pews were in the back part of the 
gallery, and an old negro woman sitting in the west cor- 
ner of the house many years ago, overheard the conver- 
sation of some boys in the east corner who interrupted 
her devotions by their thoughtless words when their 
minds should have been upon Divine subjects. She was 
alarmed by the whispering she heard, for which she 
could not account; and fearing the Evil One had some 
thing to do with it, she stated what she knew, which led 
to the discovery. It is most perfect. The distance must 
be something like one hundred and fifty feet, yet the tick 
of a watch can be heard very distinctly, and a whisper 
sounds as if from a person close behind you, 





———$_<+@9>—___—_——_—-. 
A CALIFORNIA WITNESS. 


“Old Fritz,” who raises pigs and cabbages, somewhere 
in Napa county, appeared before Judge H—— as a wit- 
ness. 

Question by the court: “Your name ?” 

Answer by Fritz: “Vel, calls mineself Fred, but, may 
be so—I ton’t know—it is Yawcup. You see, Mr. 
Chudge, mine moder, she have two leetle poys, one of 
them was me, and one was mine proder, and t’other was 
me; I ton’t know which, and mine moder she ton’t 
know; and one of us was named Fred, and t’other Yaw- 
cup, or one named Yawcup and t’other Fred, I ton’t 
know which; and one of us got died—but mine moder, 
she never could tell whether it was me or mine proder 
what got died; so, Mr. Chudge, I toes not know wheth- 
er I am Fred or Yawcup—and mine moder, she ton’t 
know !”—Napa Reporter. 


QUADRUPEDS THAT “MAKE HAY.” 


You have often heard of dumb animals building very 
clever little homes—even plastering them like the bea- 
ver, so neatly that it would seem to be the work of men’s 
hands. But did you ever hear of animals who went 
a-haying? The Alpine marmots do, using as good judg- 
ment in the matter as any farmer. They set to work in 
the month of August to cut down, with their keen teeth, 
the finest, tenderest herbs and greens; this they spread 
out to dry. It is then collected together, and carried in- 
to their subterranean homes, to furnish food for the long 
cold winter. While they are making hay, a sentinel 
stands on the top of a rock, from whence he can see the 
surrounding country ; and in case any one approaches, 
he utters a shrill whistle, which all understand. All 
take to their holes, the sentinel being the last to enter. 
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WHAT SHE WOULD DO. 
An engineer tells the following story of Western life: 


We had been busy during the day, running a line 
through a dense piece of woodland. An old woman 
gazed on us forsome time in silence. We all saw she 
wanted to enter into conversation; and none, with the 
exception of myself, wished to gratify her. I soon com- 
menced a dialogue on various subjects and things, and, 
as a matter of course, I put my best foot forward. 
Struck with my language, she exclaimed, in a tone quite 
flattering to my vanity, “La! how learned you are!” 
But the compliment received a death-blow. “If I was 
as high learned a scholar as you,” continued she, “I'd 
quit engineerin’ and go to keepin’ a little grocery.” 


BIRDS THAT KNOW WHEN IT IS TWO 
O’CcLOCK, 


It is a historical fact that upward of a hundred years 
ago some bird-fancier of the city of Venice died, leaving 
a bequest of money to be expended in feeding pigeons in 
that city, Travellers say that two o’clock, P. M., is the 
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time fixed for the performance. It is an interesting 

sight. A friend described to us, a few days ago, the ex- 

hibition as he saw it. A short time before the hour of 
feeding, the pigeons began to assemble and perch upon | 
the buildings near the place, and set themselves at work 

in making their toilet for dinner. A town clock near by 

struck the hour, whereupon the pigeons, as if they un- 

derstood the signal, simultaneously descended to the 

plaza, where the bird-seed was delivered tothem. After 

obtaining their dinner they returned to the cotes in the 

different parts of the city. 

em 
A WIFE IN TROUBLE. 


“Pray tell me, my dear, what is the cause of those 
tears ?” 

“O, such a disgrace!” 

‘‘What is it, my dear? Don’t keep me in suspense.” 

“O, I have opened one of your letters, supposing it to 
be addressed to myself. Certainly it looked more like 
Mrs. than Mr.” 

“Is that all? What harm can there be in a wife open- 
ing her husband’s letters ?” 

“No harm in the thing itself, but the contents. Such 
a disgrace !” 

“Who has dared to write me a letter unfit to be read 
by my jvife ?” 

“O, no, it is couched in the most elegant and beautiful 
language. But the contents! the contents!” 

Here the wife buried her face in her handkerchief and 
commenced sobbing aloud, while her husband eagerly 
caught up the letter and commenced reading the epistle 
that had nearly broken his wife’s heart. It was a bill 
from the printer for two years’ subscription to the week- 
ly paper. 
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WHAT LL.D. MEANS. 


The degree Doctor Legum, or Doctor of Laws, as orig- 
inally given in the universities of Europe, indicated just 
this: That a man was so learned in the civil and canon 
law as to be competent to teach them. The reason why 
they said laws instead of law, and consequently why the 
abbreviation is LL. D., instead of L. D., is that that there 
were two bodies or systems of law studied in those uni- 
versities, the civil law and the canon law, and the per- 
son doctorated must be a master of both. We say in 
this country of a distinguished judge or advocate that he 
is learned in the law. Not soin the Middle Ages. They 
said of such a person that he was learned in the Jaws. 


DROWRXAING A FISH. 

The ravenous nature and great strength of the shark 
are well known, yet the divers in the East Indian pearl- | 
fisheries think little of entering the lists against him, | 
armed with a piece of wood sharpened at both ends. | 
Awaiting the opening of his enormous mouth, they 
thrust in their arm, holding the wood perpendicularly, 
and his mouth being thus kept extended, he drowns. 








Or 
‘*“MOLE-DY.” 


A sweet little mrl, the daughter of a distinguished 
American poet, had on her face a mole or two, by which 
her beauty was somewhat marred. Hearing one day a 
compliment paid to her sister, she demurely asked: 
“Papa, would I be as pretty as sister if I wasn’t mouldy ?” 





“Come till America, Pat!” writes a son of the Emer- 
ald Isle, to his friend in Ireland; “ ’tis a fine cOuntry to 
get a living in. All ye have to do, is to get a three-cor- 
nered box, and fill it wid bricks and carry it till the top 
of a four-story building, and the man at the top does all 
the work!” 





Sports and Pastimes. 
a 
Beauty Changed to Ghastliness. 
Take half a pint of spirits, and having warmed it, put a handful 
of salt with it into a basin; then set it on a fire, and it will have 


the effect of making every person within its intluence look hide- 
ous. This feat must be performed in a room. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 





. A shell-fish. 
A beautiful green stone. 
A lady’s trinket. 
. Indispensable to an author. 
A large manufacturing town. 
A fabulous and heraldic animal. 
. A reptile. 
The initials form a vehicle. 


aspan ca 


Though when alive I'm out of sight, 
You'll find me mortal, too, man; 
I work untiring day and night 
For brute as well as you, man: 


I urge to many a noble act, 
And many a deed debasing— 

Blessing or cursing life, in fact, 
Peace fostering or chasing. 


I make such “tools” of human kind, 
And have so many tricked, 

That one of old, who spoke his mind, 
Pronounced me very wicked. 


T'm highly prized by those who love; 
Fond suitors dread to doubt me, 
And nobody on earth could move 
Or live an hour without me! 


Sometimes you wound me very much, 
Sometimes most kindly treat me; 
Sometimes—how dire a fate is such !— 

Deliberately eat me! 


4. 
Two S's, four A’s, three R's, one P, 
One I and two L’s—pray what may that be? 


5. 
I am composed of 18 letters. 
My I, 3, 4, 12, is a plant. 
My 16, 17, 13, is a portion of the face. 
My 10, 3, 18, is a household deity. 
My 7, 2, 11, we have all done. 
My 1, 8, 3, 9, is a shoot. 
My 5, 6, 14, is a spring of mineral water. 
My whole we all love. 


What is the difference between twice twenty-five and twice five 
and twenty? 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. TENNYSON, MILTON. (X-nigh-sun. Mill-ton-weight.) 

2. Contemplatively. 

3. Weasel, easel, ose seal, sale, ale, lea. 

4. Scales—a constellation, (Libra)—scales of fishes—of ser- 
pents, alligators, &c.—scaling ladders—scales of arraor—the social 


TO CHILDREN. 


When you are sick, don't take any of those very unpleasant 
“Doctor's Pills,’ but tell mother to get you some of 


Dr. Humphreys’ Homeopathic Sugar Pills, 


They are nice to take, won't make you worse, and certain to cure 
you. Look over the list below, and find what you want, and i¢ 
your Druggist don't have it, send to our store in New York, ang 
we will send it to you at once. 


LIST OF HUMPHREYS’ 
SPECIFIC HOMBOPATHIC REMEDIES. 


Price of single Boxres—eents, 
. lecures Fever, Congestion and Inflammation......... 25 
i dhe: orm Fever, Worm Colic....... 
Colic, Teething, Crying of Intants.... 
Diarrhea, of Children or Adults... 
Dysentery, or Bloody Flux, Colic. 
Cholera Morbus, Nausea............ eceee 
Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness. Bronchitis... 
Toothache, Faceache, Nervous Pains.. 
Headaches, Sick Headaches. Vertigo.. 






















“ 
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3 
4 
5 
“ 6 oo 
7 
8 


“10 “ Dyspepsia, Weak, or Acid Stomach.. 

“13 “ Croup, Hoarse Croupy Cough..... 

“14 “ Salt Rheum, Crusty Eruptions 

“15 “ Rheumatism, Pain, Lameness............ 
“16 “ Fever and Ague, Intermittent Fever..... 
“17 “ Piles, External or Internal................. 
“13 “ Opthalmy, Weak or Inflamed Eyes...... 
“19 “ Catarrh, Acute or Chronic..............e. 
Sy = ps Whooping Cough, shortening it...... . 


Asthima, Oppressed, Difficult Breathing.. 
22 far Discharges, Noise in the Head... 





“23 “ Scrofula, Enlarged Glands and Tonsils. 
“24 “ General Debility, Vhysical Weakness. 
“25 “ Dropsy, Fluid Accumulations. 
“26 “ Sea Sickness, Prostration, V 
“27 “ Uvrinary Diseases, Gravel coed 
“23 “ Prostration, Involuntary Discharges, Ner- 

Wi ET conncancgreceeeveslenqeceécentecete 100 
“29 ** Sore Mouth, or Cank ° ++ D0 
“30 “ Urinary Incontinence........... ° -.50 
“33 “ Epilepsy and Spasms, Chorea... --100 
“34 “* Diptheria, Ulcerated Sore Throat..............50 


Or it is better to get a full case at once, and always have in the 
family a remedy for every ordinary disease likely to oceur. 
Famity AND TRAVELLING CasEs. 


35 vials, in morocco case, Book complete............... $10.00 






28 large vials, in morocco, Book of Directions... Ss. 
20 large vials, in morocco, Book of Directions... 6.00 
20 large vials, plain case, Bock of Directions... 500 
15 boxes, (Nos. 1 to 15,) Book of Directions..... eee BUN) 
Any 6 boxes, (Nos. 1 to 15,) Book of Directions......... 1,25 


For sale by respectable dealers in Medicine everywhere, and 
sent FREE o1 receipt of price, by 


Humpukeys’ Spec. Hom. Mep. Co., 


35—lyis 562 BROADWAY, N, Y. 





FRESH, NATURAL FLOWEBS, 


Put up to bear sending 300 or 400 miles, pertectly. Telegraph or 


| write us, or instruct your expressman, 


HARRIS & CHAPMAN, 
5l—1iw 150 Tremont Street. 


SINGEHR’S LETTER “A” 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


This splendid machine bi all the good qualities of our wel! 
Known manufacturing machines, with many new and valuable 
improvements. It is swift, quiet and positive in its operation; 
sews the very finest and coarsest materials, and any thing be- 
tween the two extremes, in a beautitul and substantial manner 
It Hems, Fells, Cords, Braids, Tucks, Gathers, Stitches, etc., and 
will do a greater range of work than any machine heretofure of- 
fered to the public 

We respectfully invite all in want ofa 


SUPERIOR FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 
to pay usa visit, EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED, and ful) 


instructions given by competent and courteous attendants. 
Send tor pamphlet. 





Tue Sincer Manuracturine Company, 
69 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, 


42—6m 458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM, 
FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION. 
Established in 1826, and still the best known Remedy for all af 
ections of the Lungs, Throat and Chest. Be caretul to get tae 

genuine. KEED, CUTLER & CU., Boston, 


Proprietors. 


Larcs BotTtT_ses, $l. SMALL, 50 Cents. 


Pure Cod Liver Oil, 


Bottled expressly for Medicinal nse by REED, CUTLER & CO., 
who have facilities for obtaining Oil of the most reliable quality. 
Large Bottles, $1. 47-6 





MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED THINGS 
WORTH KNOWING. 
A HaypBook oF VALUABLE INFORMATION FOR EvKRY May, 
WOMAN AND CuILp. Sent free on geceipt of One Stamp for post- 
age. Address, ADAMS & CO., Publishers, 21 Bromfield Street, 


Boston. 5l—tw 





A CROWN OF GLORY. 





Every Man, Woman and Child who has used 


STERLING’S AMBROSIA 


is willing to recommend it. Three years of rapidly increasin 
sale have made the Ambrosia famous all over the world. 


Ir 18 WARRANTED TO PLEASE. 


It cures Itching of the Head. 

It makes New Hair grow on Bald Heads. 
It prevents the Hair from Falling Out. 

It renders the Hair Soft and Glossy. 

Cleanses the Scalp; Cools the Heated Brow, Removes Dand- 
ruff; Cures Nervous Headache; Cures Baldness; Insures Luxu- 
riant Locks; Inclines Hair to Curl; Supersedes Wigs; Kills Hair 
Eaters. Good effect apparent at once. 

TO THE LADIES WE SAY, 
the Ambrosia will suit youtoaT. Elegantly putup. Delicate- 
ly Perfumed. Patronized by Opera Singers and Actresses. Sold 
in splendid boxes or cartons, containing two large bottles -No 
2 for morning, No. 1 for evening. . 


THERE IS NO MISTAKE ABOUT IT. 
STERLING'S AMBROSIA is the best, most agreeable and et- 
fective toilet article in the world. To prove this try a carton 
Sold by Druggists. 
Sterling's Ambrosia Manufacturing Co., 


215 Fulton Street......New York. 
35—ly 





MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP 
WITH 
B. T. Babbitt’s Pure Concentrated Potash, 


—or— 
READY SOAP MAKER. 


Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and supe- 
rior to any other saponifier or ley in market. Put up in cans of 
one pound, two pounds, three pounds, six pounds and twelve 
pounds, with full directions in English and German, for making 
Hard and Soft Soap. One pound will make fifteen gallons ot 
Soft Soap. No lime is required. 

Consumers will find this the cheapest Potash in market. 

B. T.*BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washinston Street, 
NEW YORK. 


“ECONOMY IS WEALTH.” 


42—ly 





Millions of money are saved yearly by buying metal-tipped 
Shoes for children; buy no other for every-day wear; one pair 








scale—scales for h tical and musical scales. 


will outwear three pair without them. Sold by all shoe dealers 
everywhere. 41—3m 
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